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Homecoming Finale 
Queens and Parade 


Hartnell College will wind up 
its Homecoming activities today 
and tomorrow as the big game 
draws closer. With other activi- 
ties out of the way, business 
turns to that more closely re- 
lated to the game and the queen 
candidates. 

Today at noon the queen and 
her court will be crowned. From 
the 17 candidates originally up 
for the title of 1968 Homecom- 
ing Queen, five now remain. The 
results of yesterday’s balloting 
will decide who is to reign as 
Hartnell’s queen. 

Tonight the Young Farmers 
and Rodeo and Riding Club are 
co-sponsoring a hay ride and 
barbecue at the Salinas rodeo 
grounds. For fifty cents, one 
gets a ride and for another $1.50 


ee Festival 


Letter to the Hartnell 
Community: 

The International Club ex- 
tends an invitation to members 
of the student body and the en- 
tire Hartnell community to help 


us make International Week 
something to remember with 
pleasure. 


Beginning Sunday, November 
17, the International Week will 
run through November 25 and 
will feature events that partici- 
pants and spectators alike will 
enjoy. 

At Hartnell the International 
Folk Festival will be held No- 
vember 22, 

November 23, Friday, will 
bring the International Dinner, 
to be followed next day by the 
tion. 

International Cultural Exhibi- 

We need more Americans to 
do some traditional dances. 

Locations and more details 
about these events will be an- 
nounced later. 

In the meantime we _ invite 
you to ask for more information 
from any club officer or the 
sponsor, Dr. Vahe Aslanian. 

John Chang president; Mary 

Louise Cruz, publicity direc- 

tor; Joseph Inyene, John 

Humphrey, Peter Fong, Law- 

rence Ng 


one gets a meal. The hay trucks 
will leave Hartnell at 5:30 this 
evening, with the eating to be- 
gin about 6:30. 

Following the barbecue at the 
North Salinas park will be the 
rally and bonfire. The fire this 
year has been estimated by 
Rallies and Assemblies Commis- 
sioner Pam Peterson as being 
“no less than 65 feet tall.” There 
will be a dance immediately fol- 
lowing the rally. 

Saturday will see antique cars, 
marching bands and over a doz- 
en floats parade through down- 
town Salinas. The parade will 
leave its assembly point behind 
the courthouse at 1 p.m., follow 
Main Street to Clay, go down 
Clay to Cayuga, turn left to the 
stadium. The parade will be 
Hartnell’s biggest Homecoming 
strut, and this year, we are told 
by ASB Vice President Don 
Thompson, “the parade will have 
a surprise finish. We urge you 
not to reveal the ending to your 
friends.” 

Perhaps one of the most ex- 
citing programs during Home- 
coming Week was the concert 
by Glenn Yarbrough last Wed- 
nesday evening. The popular 
folk singer entertained the au- 
dience with several of his “old 
favorites” and many newer mel- 
odies. ‘The well known male 


vocalist proved why he has had}. 


such success with his career. 


@ ONE OF THESE five campus beauties will 
reign over Hartnell’s 26th Homecoming festivi- 
ties this weekend. The girls, who were chosen 
over 12 other girls, will be presented to the stu- 
dent body today at noon in front of the library. 


At this time one: of the girls will be named 
1968 Homecoming Queen. 
and two brunette beauties are (left) Linda 
Muther, Barbara Douglas, Vicki Davis, Jam 
Steiner and (center) Regina Hughes. 


The three blonde 


“HEIDI” SET FOR DEC. PRODUCTION 


The College-Community Play- 


Saturday night Hartnell will| house completed casting for its 
put its Panthers against Mon-| second production of the ’68-’69 


terey’s Lobos. 


mended that you get there very 
early for good seating. 


Opera Field Trip 
Hartnell 
students interested in view- 
ing a film of the Moussorg- 
sky’s opera, “Boris Godo- 


College music 


nov” should contact Dr. 
Vahe Aslanian. Reserva- 
tions at $1 each are still 
available for the November 
20 showing. Buses will 
leave at 1 p.m. The film is 
part of a cultural program 


sponsored by the Carmel 
Museum of Art. j 


CLAY STREST 


The game will! season last week. 
begin at 8 p.m; it is recom-! 


“Heidi,” the 
immortal children’s classic, by 
Johanna Spyri, will be presented 
December 16, 17 and 18 in the 
Hartnell Little Theatre. The 
performances will mark Mr. Hal 
Ulrici’s 91st campus production. 


Kim Klein, a student at Mon- 
terey Park school, will interpret 
the role of Heidi, a young girl 
who is sent to live with her eld- 
erly grandfather in the high- 
lands. Mike Stark, who stage- 
managed Ybsen’s “Doll House” 


will play the grandfather. 


The strong supporting cast 
will include Tom Bailey as the 


minister, Janet Magno as Dete, 
Heidi’s mother; Cipy Insular as 
Peter, the goat tender; Rose Ma- 
rie Juarez, as the grandmother; 
Carole Matlock as Brigitta; Tru- 
dy Freel as Miss Rottenmeier, 
the governess; Mrs. Bailey as 
Tinnette, the maid; Tom O’Gra- 
dy as Seppi, the street boy; Gin- 
ger Alvitres as Clara, a friend 
of Heidi; Randy Dobbs as Mr. 
Seseman, and Arada Davis as 
Mrs. Seseman. 


Art Hatley and Randy Dobbs 


will stage manage the produc- 
tion with Jim Rouse in the light 
booth. 


BSU Food Drive 


BSU is sponsoring a food 
drive to benefit the needy fami- 
lies of Salinas. The food drive, 
previously announced as a Bia- 
fran Aid project, will be con- 
ducted November 14 and 15 
from 11 a.m. until 4 p.m. at sev- 
eral Salinas markets. The tenta- 
tive list of participating markets 
includes the Star Market, Sher- 


wood Gardens, Mayfair, and 
Monte Mart. 
According to Paul White, 


president of BSU, an explanation 
of the organization’s decision to 
direct aid efforts towards Sa- 
linas’ needy families instead of 
the Biafran refugees can be 
found in the primary purpose of 
all BSU chapters. 

That primary purpose is the 
improvement of the living con- 
ditions of people in the organi- 
zation’s environment. 

Individuals who share the 
BSU objectives are urged to 
place their contributions in the 
containers which will be placed 
near the entrances of the par- 
ticipating markets. 


CREEDANCE 
CLEARWATER 


i PHOTOGRAPHER ANSEL ADAMS (left) explained one of his Here December 18— 
pictures to photo instructor Joe Bragdon. Mr. Adams, who lec- 
tured last Thursday, also visited the art gallery where his photo- 
graphs are currently on exhibition. In the gallery he commented 
on his photos to a small crowd of admirers. (See Page 2 for story.) 
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THE PANTHER SENTINEL 


Starts the Best? 


Well, it’s specials time again. Special credit cards, special 
sales, special bank plans, and special lay-away plans are beginning 
to be shouted from every businessman’s mouth in town and around 
the country. For what? For Christmas, of course; I mean there 
are only forty more days until that magic day, and even a lesser 


number of shopping days. 


And you ask, “It’s not starting before Turkey Day again, is 
it?” I will let the merchants and advertising agents answer that 
for you. And then you ask, “Don’t tell me you're going to give us 
that old bit about commercialized Christmas, and it is not the 


meaning, just the money?” 


As far as the Christmas Spirit is concerned, those people who 
feel humble and say with a tear in their eye “Wouldn't it be won- 
derful if the Christmas Spirit lasted all year long?” may find them- 
selves faced with just that. This Christmas Spirit that we all cling 
to so tightly may start this January 1 with a lay-away plan. And 
I wonder if we will be able to fool ourselves again this year and 
tell everyone that we don’t care what’s in it for us. 


—Marty Nielsen 


OOOO POR IO IO LIO DIU IEE LIED EDU ELE EDU LUD EDU DD 


.. BEACON... 


ORIOL POO IOI POOP OP AIA ICU LUUD 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE STUDENTS OF HARTNELL: 


The time has come to dust off a few sacred cows, stashed in 
the basement of American tradition. 


I speak, of course, of electoral reform. 


Let it be noted that: 


)1 Richard Nixon will be our next President by virtue of the 
electoral college, despite the fact that 57 percent of the voters 
did not vote for him. In other words, Nixon represents only four 
out of every ten voters in this country. 


2) One of America’s largest minority groups, the 18-21 age 


group, was not allowed to vote. The youth, 


“the hope of the fu- 


ture,” had nothing to say about what the future may hold. 


3) The candidates of the major political parties were not 
chosen by the people. Only sixteen out of fifty states have pri- 
maries, and many of these are not binding on the delegates. 


This is just an abbreviated list, I could go on. I wish to make 
clear that I am not being a sore loser—any winner of the Presidency 


this year would have to be aware of these facts. 


Therefore I sug- 


gest, and promise to work for, the following proposals: 


1) Abolition of the electoral college. The Presidency is this 
nation’s most vital office and should be chosen by poner vote 


—direct vote of the people. 


2) A national primary, to give all politicians an equal chance 


before the public. 


This will eliminate backroom § politics and 


avoid such spectacles as the battle of Chicago. 


3) Franchise at eighteen. I demand representation as speci- 
fied in the Declaration of Independence. 


4) Easier accessibility to the ballot by minor parties. I think 
it was disgraceful the way such independent parties as the AIP 
and Peace and Freedom were given such run-arounds when they 


tried to get on ballots. 


Are the American people afraid of a 


choice? All legitimate write-ins should also be allowed. 


This is like closing the barn door after the jackass escaped; it 
fs too little too late; it is not the entire answer. But we must begin 


somewhere. 


Too often in the past we have postponed such re- 


forms until they are now long overdue. Let us NOW see that these 


reforms, and others, are instituted. 


As a gesture of my protest against current processes, I am 
growing a beard. This may seem to you to be stupid; it is cer- 
tainly futile. But I am committed to working within the system; 
I believe reforms must come from within. So I will wear my beard 
as a symbol of protest, as a badge, until these goals have been 


‘ reached. 


Peace. 


—Thom Diggins. 


PANTHER SENTINEL 


“*Panther Sentinel’’ is published weekly 
y the Associated Student Body of 
Hartnell College, Homestead Avenue, 
Salinas, Calif. Editorial Office: Room 
13. Subscription rate: $1 per year; 
5 cents per copy. The Sentinel is affi)- 
iated with the Journalism Association 
of Junior Colleges. Viewpoints which 
appear are the responsibility of the edi- 
tor and staff and do not necessarily re- 
flect the opinion of the ASB, faculty, or 
Hartnell College. 


Editor 

Staff: Marty Nielsen, Mike Fish, 
Julie Blue, Ed Cabrera, Paul 
Cava, Jim Rimando, John 
Rowland. 

Photography: Joe Ramos, Rosie 
Martinez. 

Ms ert Paul Johnson 


E litonial D le 
All letters to the editor 
should be in the hands of 
the Sentinel editorial staff 
before 11:00 p.m. Tuesday 
before publication and each 
not exceed 200 words in 
content. Letters and edi- 
torials must be signed and 
typed with a_ reasonable 
amount of neatness. We 


cannot. accept handwritten 
letters. 


MALL 


Advertisement Questioned 


Editor: 


As president of the Associated 
Women Students I feel that 
some statement should be made 
concerning the advertisement in 
the Panther Sentinel November 
8, 1968, which stated that: 75% 
of the Hartnell Student Bédy is 
represented by the following 
Homecoming Queen Candidates” 
and lists five of our 17 candi- 
dates. 


This simply is not correct. 
For example, the Associated 
Women Students represent at 
least 30% of the students at 
Hartnell College. AWS has its 
own candidate. 


The twelve candidates not 
supported by the sponsors of 
this ad were ALL elected as 
candidates of official campus or- 
ganizations and therefore repre- 
sent perhaps a majority of Hart- 
nell student voters. 


The facts seem to be that this 
ad was sponsored by only twelve 


Photo-Artist 
Discusses Work 


An infectious smile, a funny 
hat and a bushy beard comprise 
an outward appearance of pho- 
tographer Ansel Adams. But 
after listening to Mr. Adams 
speak and lecture one may get 
some idea of why the man is so 
great a photographer. 


Mr. Adams, who spoke to a 
crowd of about 200 people last 
Thursday night, conveyed his 
love for nature in a lecture en- 
titled “Creative Photography and 
Conservation.” But his love for 
nature can be seen more vividly 
in his photographs. 


Mr. Adams, who was to have 
been a concert pianist, told how 
he fell in love with the Yosemite 
area, as a young boy, with a lit- 
tle box camera, During _ this 
time he didn’t know whether to 
become a photographer or a_pi- 
anist. Having an artistic tem- 
perament, Mr. Adams could 
have become either. But today 
he is known as Ansel Adams, 
photographer. 


During his lecture, he showed 
various slides which depicted 
some history of photography as 
well as sume fine examples of 
creative photography. He also 
showed some of his works and 
explained how he took them. 
his works. 


Speaking in jovial manner, 
Mr. Adams also mentioned some 


of his photographer friends, such 
as Edward Weston, who share 


a photographer status equal to 
his own. 


Mr. Adams touched on some 
of the technical aspects of pho- 
tography and he also answered 
questions from the audience. He 
then went to the art gallery 
where some of his works are on 
display, and talked to a small 
crowd of curious fans. 


Friday, November 15, 1968 


EDITOR'S MAILBOX 
Sicsalaalieteie ice! 


‘Hartnell men who seized this 


chance to control the Home- 
coming Queen election. There- 
fore it seems only proper to de- 
clare the results of this election 
null and void and to demand 
that Friday, November 15, at 
noon, students meet in the Stu- 
dent Union Patio to elect fairly, 
by direct personal vote, a Home- 
coming Queen and her court who 
truly represent the students’ 
choice. 


Sincerely, 
Vivian Grace Moore 
President, Associated 


Women Students 


ae Oe 


Inundated with countless TV 
types who serve as potent Ne- 
mesis exhibiting an enmity to- 
wards anything from a viciously 
falsified bubble gum fortune to 
the Big Bad Russians, the “nor- 
mal” person below twenty-two, 
in our society, has a difficult 
time grasping the reality of the 
horror of war. (The abnormals 
might include persons falling in- 
to the categories of the sensitive, 
the pacifist, and the unfortunate 
directly involved in the Vietnam 
conflict.) For constant exposure 
to bloodless battles like those 
waged on the boob-tube and a 
generally decent domestic en- 
vironment throughout the forma- 
tive years has, alas, built into 
this generation a veneer sadly 
insensitive and somewhat skep- 
tical towards the past and her 
heroes dying violent deaths on 
sundry battlefields. 


To state the case plainly, the 
word veteran does not make a 
dent on the younger generation 
today except possibly when re- 
ferring to Willie Mays. 


‘No school Monday. Terrific.” 
The squealing tires headed for 
the beach symbolize the: failure 


to realize why there is no school 
on Monday. The lack of young 
hands running up the American 
flags in front of the too few 
American homes also symbolizes 
this failure. (Incidentally, it is 
almost criminal how many per- 
sons over 30, who should know, 
having lived the appropriate pe- 
riod of history, do not know why 
they “had Monday off.”) 


It is not necessarily _ this 
author’s intent to impress upon 
you readers a greater patriotism. 
Nor is it my hope to convince 
you that what veterans of wars 
died or fought for in the past 
was right or sensible. For my 
cogency is more limited than 
the allotted space in this paper 
for my type of thought. But, 
rather, I had hoped by express- 
ing these thoughts to incite a 
few others to pause and consider 
the word veteran in relation to 
past wars and battles fought. 


They died in Germany, twice, 
and in France, twice, and all 
over the Pacific. They breathed 
their last everywhere, even in 
Cuba with the Maine. They died 
in the Gray and in the Blue. 
They died to save the world, to 
save the British and French, to 
free the Black Man, to preserve 
the nation. Today we want to 
save the world, to free the Black 
and all oppressed and to pre- 


serve the nation. 


So I ask you to look. about 
and think. Is it not easier to 
join hands than to dig graves? 
Is it not ludicrous to say they 
died to free the oppressed when 
they are still oppressed? Can 
we not now find a better method 
to attempt solutions to our prob- 
lems? Can we understand the 
relevance of Veterans Day to 
this modern world? Can we 
think—and act? 


Brian Watwood. 


LITTLE MAI N ON C 
SURE | SEE 


Tle 


—=FOOR. IN SCULPTURE, 
REAL TA 


CAMPUS 


CRAFTS, AND DRAWING —— HIS ONLY 
TALENT SEEMS TO LIE IN PAINTING NUDES.” 
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THE PANTHER SENTINEL 


BOOKS BY BLUE — 
Disproportioned War 


David Halberstam spent most 
of the earlier part of this decade 
in Vietnam as a correspondent 
for the New York Times. His 
highly critical reporting of the 
conflict was an embarrassing 
thorn in the side of the Kennedy 
Administration, the Pentagon, 
the Diem regime, and other sup- 
porters of American participa- 
tion in the war. Halberstam 
went on to win a Pulitzer prize 
for his coverage of the conflict 
before resigning from the Times. 

He has tried to revive his crit- 
ical impressions of the war in a 
novel, “One Very Hot Day.” In 
it he concentrates on the roles 
of two American advisors on a 
South Vietnamese patrol. 

Of course, to present this com- 
pletely negative view of the war, 
Halberstam needs appropriately 
negative characters. He success- 
fully creates them in Captain 
Beaupre and Lieutenant Ander- 
son. 4 

Beaupre is too old for the 
rigors of war. To him the Saigon 
bar girls and the corrupt,, in- 
efficient South Vietnamese offi- 
cers he encounters are represen- 
tative of the Vietnamese people. 

Anderson is sterotyped as a 
young and very naive officer. He 


knows all of the rules and regu- 
lations and is appropriately 
shocked to find that they are 
sometimes broken during war. 
He wants to understand the 


Vietnamese, but he gets no 
further than the volleyball 
games which the Vietnamese 


wisely let the Americans win. 

Halberstam ploddingly points 
out every flaw in the Vietnam- 
ese Army, the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, and the American in- 
volvement in the war. The 
hatred and mistrust between 
American and South Vietnam- 
ese, although it must surely exist 
in many cases is magnified com- 
pletely out of proportion. Hal- 
berstam’s Vietnamese and Amer- 
ican characters seem to do ab- 
solutely nothing but count the 
days left until they will be rid 
of each other. 

Halberstam does not stray 
from his dull, repetitive style 
until the end of the book. The 
end, of course, is fitting for his 
completely one-sided version of 
the war. The Viet Cong score a 
complete victory over the South 
Vietnamese patrol. The lack of 
balance in the battle is typical 
of the glaring imbalance in Hal- 
berstam’s novel. 


FROM EXPERIENCED 
TO FAROUT ‘LAND* 


The Jimi Hendrix Experience 
has come out with a new two- 


in-one album that tops all their 
previous encounters’ with the 
recording industry. “Electric 


Ladyland,” the new cut, is just 
what the title infers. Jimi’s elec- 
trical wizardry is put to the test 
on his four-sided hit and he re- 
veals that he is the true master 
at this form of musical expres- 
sion. The “Ladyland” hit is the 
fourth album that Hendrix has 
cut, with the last three, “Are 
You Experienced,” “Axis-Bold 
As Love,” and this one being 
made solely with the Experience 
group. ‘The first, “Get That 
Feeling,” was done with soul 
singer Curtis Knight with Jimi 
providing the background music. 

Side A gives the album its 
jazz overtones with a 14 min- 
ute number entitled “Voodoo 
Child” in which Hendrix uses 
Congas, Horn, and Piano as 
well as his screaming guitar 
to emphasize the native song. 
“Crosstown Traffic,” and 
“Electric Ladyland” speed 
things up a bit, but the first 
song is truly a mind-blower. 

“And the Gods Made Love” is 
a psychedelic odyssey in which 
the listener is hit with various 
degrees of feedback which 
‘sound like an atomic bomb be- 
ing let off. 

“Little Miss Strange” begins 
the B side and is written by 
Jimi’s counterpart Noel Redding. 
Redding is the group’s bass play- 
er and joins with drummer 
Mitch Mitchell to complete the 
Experience trio. The familiar 
favorite, “All Along the Watch- 
tower,” which was written by 
Bob Dylan combines with “Voo- 
doo Child Revisited,” and per- 
haps the best on the cut, “Long 
Hot Summer Night.” 

Usually Hendrix does 


not 


write many songs with hidden 
meanings. With a few excep- 
tions, he usually tries to get 
some “Foxey Lady” to work on 
or ‘cries that his baby done did 
him wrong. However, the “Elec- 
tric Ladyland” causes some peo- 
ple to speculate as to what his 
point is in at least half of his 
songs. One is “1983—A Mer- 
man I Should Be...” Here 
he describes man going against 
the will of God, and living and 
corrupting the most natural 
place on earth, the sea. Along 
with “Rainy Day, Dream Away,” 
and “Moon Turn the Tides,” side 
C goes back to the long slow 
beat of the Congas and the over- 
tone of slow jazz. 


Hendrix fans can appreciate 
the final side if they have en- 
joyed the second Hendrix album 
“Are You Experienced?” On 
“Still Raining, Still Dreaming,” 
Jimi employs the use of the 
famed Wa-Wa pedal and solos 
for the entire song. Even the 
old hit “Come On, Let the Good 
Times Roll,” is expertly done as 
Jimi cuts in with his one finger 
playing the way he did in 
“Fire,” released on the “Are 
You Experienced?” cut. “Gypsy 
Eyes,” as are most of his songs, 
is original and leads the way 
for the final two cuts. Hidden 
meaning may be found in 
“House Burning Down,” but 
not so in the last song of the 
record. “The Midnight Lamp” 
is a fine piece of harmonizing 
as Hendrix slowly speaks to a 
background of sweet singing an- 
gelic voices. 

Jimi is helped on some songs 
like Voodoo Child where var- 


ious instruments are needed 
and makes the most of them as 
he directs and produces his 
finest work to date. 


Living in Another Country 


Just a Bit Over the Hills 


I had heard the “booms” and 
observed the puffs of smoke 
hovering over the areas where 
they had just shelled, but I 
couldn’t really remember what 
the place looked like. It had 
been at least ten years since I 
had seen it, and that was just a 
glimpse. 

Fog and rows and rows of 
green and dark green barracks 
filled the landscape like a very 
systematic, well organized, and 
repetitious city. Now combat 
areas, training areas, off-limit 
areas, and recreation areas came 
into view. However, these areas 
did not break up successfully 
the boredom of the order and 
“stiffness.” 


But this was to be my 
“home” during last summer; 
well, for forty hours a week 
anyway. And I was hoping to 
use this place to expand my 
scope and understanding. 

Here They-Come 

“Left, right, left . one- 
two, three-four, count it on 
down, one, two, three four... 
up the hill, across the hill, down 
the. hill . . . double time, hut” 
seemed to come from every- 
where at Fort Ord. Walking 
boot sounds, jogging boot 
sounds cut through the nippy 
air and surrounded you. 


On one of my first encount- 
ers with the marching troops, 
one of the front men (he was 
probably under twenty-one 
though) gave me a big smile 
and a hand peace sign. I was 
rather shocked that the gov- 
ernment and the Army would 
permit such an act, but I re- 
turned it with a smile. 

And I was right, the D.I. 
(drill instructor—sergeant) who 
saw the trainee’s action from 
the rear shouted, “Halt, com- 
pany halt.” The trainee didn’t 
hear. “Halt up there, I said 
HALT.” The trainee’ kept 
marching. Finally, the D.I. ran 
up to him and grabbed him by 
the shoulder part of the fatigue. 
After the troops passed me, I 
saw the courageous fellow do- 
ing push-ups while the D.I. 
counted them out—not too stiff 
a price to pay for peace. How- 
ever, I also learned that the 
hand peace sign among the sol- 
diers is, for the most part, a 
joke, and that few mean it. 

It was very amusing to watch 
all the new trainees mock and 
jeer the civilians, especially the 
young civilians. After a few 
weeks, the trainees begin to 
quiet down more and become 


more placid. Just before their: 
graduation, the trainees become 
very orderly and hardly notice 
the walkers-by. This behavior, 
which has been agreed upon by 
a few acquaintances and I, is 
because the new trainees are 
angry at many things (loss of 
hair and independence, confu- 
sion, new environment, and the 
great amount of authority) and 
because the civilians are the 
only ones that won't “push 
back,” the trainees take their 
hostilities out on these people. 
After a few weeks, adjustment 
takes place for most trainees and 
they tend to accept their place 
and position. Before graduation, 
the “bad guys” and_trouble- 
makers have been taken out and 
replaced so that unity and mean- 
ing takes hold. Thus order is 
achieved. 


In the afternoon at the 
Bowling Alley, the off-duty 
soldiers’ came by for relaxa- 
tion. Most came in their fa- 
tigues and some came in their 
“civies’ or street clothes. 


Their conversations were usu- 
ally light—concerning mostly 
girls and cars. Some of the 
soldiers would reminisce (with 
a great deal of exaggeration of 
course) about their former 
lives and/or what happened to 
them during the past week or 
day. Some would be describ- 
ing their last night’s sexual 
“fun” and bull about their fu- 
ture adventures. And some 
would ask me where they 
could get a “pretty. gal” or if 
I knew where they could get 
some pot, grass, or acid. How- 
ever, most of the _ soldiers 
would get a couple of beers 
and watch and remark about 
the women bowlers (especial- 
ly the teenagers). 


Whatever Turns You On! 


One soldier surprised me once 
while I was working. He ap- 
proached me with a rather silly 
grin on his face. And with a 
very loose-moving body, excited 
voice, and a continuous smile, 
he asked me if I knew where 
Special Forces was located. I 
wondered why the soldier (in 
uniform) didn’t know his way 
around. But I told him I had 
just started work recently (and 
not knowing my way around too 
well) and that I didn’t know. 
Still smiling he looked at me 
and mumbled something to 
himself. Then he spoke to me, 
“Do you smoke pot?” 

“No,” I said. 


“Ever drop any acid?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Man, I just had some good 
acid. I feel good. Good stuff, 
I really don’t know where I’m 
at.” 
“Do you ever get any kick- 
back?” I asked. 

“Sometimes,” he 
grinning and happy. 

I then pointed him in the di- 
rection of a fellow worker and 
told the jolly soldier that the 
other worker might know where 
Special Forces was located. So 
he just happily walked off. 

Seeing a New Side 

On the whole, the base was 
very much like a society within 
a society. A “dictatorship-type” 
society within a democracy-type 
country, but each very similar. 
Each has its “grazing cows’— 
those people who follow the 
crowd, conform to the average, 
take orders and give orders 
without asking “why?”, caught 
up in some great machinery or 
computor and not caring, doing 
what they “should” do and not 
what they feel or think is best. 

Each has its dropouts and ex- 
perimenters — those people who 
are trying to escape the reality 
that faces them instead of trying 
to fight it and change it, living 
in a dream world where they 
are happy. 


said, still 


Each society has people that 
“just didn’t make it”—those peo- 
ple who mentally broke down, 
the insane, the ones who don’t 
fit the society, the ones who may 
hurt’ themselves and others in 
the society, the ones who couldn’t 


cope with the demands, the 
ideas, and the goals, 
And each has its “trouble- 


makers”—those people with lit- 
tle respect, for their own kind, 
the ones who must be watched, 
to be rehabilitated into (once 
again) useful people, those not 
average, and not really insane, 
but still a danger to someone or 
to something, the law breaker, 
the disorderly. 

Thus a_ different society is 
pictured, but also similar to 
“ours.” A society based upon a 
small group rule, geared to kill, 
protect, and defend; a society 
not by choice, but by necessity; 
not because “we” want it, but 
because “we” need it. And be- 
cause you cannot really change 
a person, just position and en- 
vironment, the soldiers at Fort 
Ord are us and we them—which 
makes us the same, and, in most 
ways, equal. 

—Marty Nielsen 


@ GLENN YARBROUGH read Rod McKuen’s 
“Stanyan Street” during his concert last Wed- 
nesday at the: Men’s Gym. The popular vocalist 
kept his below capacity audience entranced as 


he ran the gamut of songs from folk to protest 
to romantic. Maffitt & Davies (r to 1) intro- 
duced themselves as the “warm ‘up group” and 
heated up the place with harmony. 


Friday, November 15, 1968 


@ SCATBACK Bill Bingaman sawed through 
four Oaks for a few extra yards in last Satur- 


day’s game with Menlo. Hartnell chopped the 
Oaks to pieces, 27-7. 


COUNTRY RUNNERS SWEEP FIELD 


Our most successful cross 
country team in recent years 
won the Coast Conference cham- 
pionship in brilliant fashion last 
Saturday. 


Panther Bill Bell provided the 
capper for the day by setting a 
new record of 22:48 at the Ft. 
Ord course. In doing so Bell 
beat by 10 seconds Bob Wear of 
Gavilan who had never been 
defeated before. 


The first five coach Adams 
charges who finished came up 


with 28 points compared with 
Ohlone’s 48 points in second 
place. Cabrillo amassed 80 
points, followed by Gavilan at 
95 and Monterey Peninsula 
College with 102. 


Other Hart high finishers were 
Bryan Bradford, who came in 
third, Jeff Berryessa in fourth 
place, Glen Walder in seventh, 
and Jerry McDonald in 13th 
place. 


The fight for supremacy has 
not ended. All healthy team 


@ THE CROSS COUNTRY TEAM, coached by Mr. Adams, came 
through with an outstanding victory at last Saturday’s conference 
meet at Fort Ord. Hartnell placed first with remarkable running 
by (front row) Jerry McDonald and Billy Bell, (second row) Jeff 
Berryessa, Glen Waler, Bryan Bradford and Ed Kolofer, (third row) 
Tom Lewis, John Jones and Don Crawford, (last row) Gene Wun 


and Sonny Wun. 


members are training seriously 
for the Northern California meet 
to be held at Foothill College 
November 23. Coach Adams 


and his merry men feel confi- 
dent about the future. 


BIRDS TROT 


The third annual WAA spon- 
sored Turkey Trot will be held 
at the Hartnell College Cross 
Country Track at 3:30 P.M. on 
November 22. The main event 
consists of two divisions—a one 
mile course designed for junior 
high girls and a two mile course 
for senior high and junior col- 
lege girls. 

The two mile course will be 
‘un on the Cross Country Track 
located five miles southwest of 
Salinas off of the Salinas-Mon- 
terey Highway. According. to 
Nancy Berdell and Janis Wiech- 


Oaks Fa 


ll Hard, 


Lobos. Last Bar 


To Conf. 


By John Rowland 

Peter Villareal, freshman punt 
return specialist, has finally 
come into his own. Villareal ran 
back a 33-yard punt 60 yards 
last Friday afternoon to open 
the scoring and lead the Panth- 
ers to a hard fought 27-7 win 
over Menlo. Villareal, who per- 
haps is the conference’s best 
punt returner, has averaged well 
over 13 yards per runback and 
last Friday’s scoot gave the 
Panthers a needed boost as the 
game was scoreless well into the 
third period before the runback. 

Rocky Thompson’s boot made 
it 7-0 and Hartnell was moving. 
In the fourth period, QB Joe 
Balgua uncorked a 77 yard 
aerial bomb to Rocky and that 
was all the Panthers needed to 
win. Thompson kicked his 35th 
PAT in a row and it was 14-0 
with over 12 minutes remaining 
in the contes.t 

Halfback Bill Bingaman raised 
his season average the next time 
the Harts got the ball by racing 
21 yards and the third Cat score. 
Rocky booted his 36th extra 
point in a row but that was 
where the string ended as he 
missed with one minute left in 
the gamt. 

Cooper Not Cooped Up 

QB Sheldon Cooper displayed 
some fine running techniques 
late in the period as he led the 
Panthers on an 80 yard scoring 
march. The Coop carried three 
times for a total of 37 yards and 
scored from the one with 50 sec- 


FOR TURKEY 


ring, WAA track managers, the 
course is relatively flat and 
should be no problem for girls 
who have been practicing for 
the event. 

A Thanksgiving turkey will 
be awarded on an individual 
basis for the first place winner 
in each of the divisions. Prizes 
will also be awarded on a team 
basis. 

Sgnups for the next coed 
Sports Day, to be held Novem- 
ber 23 at Cabot College in San 
Leandro, are still being taken 
in the Women’s Gym. 


Crown 


onds left in the ball game. 
Thompson missed the PAT but 
it didn’t matter to the Panthers 
as they wrapped up their sixth 
game straight, 27-7. The Menlo 
score came when Oak QB Fu- 
rano rolled into the end zone 
from the five yard line with 20 
seconds showing on the score- 
board. 

Offensively, Hartnell finished 
with 314 yards rushing and 404 
yards total offense. Rocky 
Thompson went over the 100 
mark again but no Hartnell back 
could get moving in the first half 
as both teams played fine de- 
fense. 

The Hartnell defense should 
again be credited for ‘an excel- 
lent job on the Menlo team. As 
linebacker Bert Barden says, “It 
was a fine team effort. If one 
| man made a mistake there were 
two or three men there to back 
him up.” 

Defensive Standouts 

Hartnell had a good day in 
the defensive back department, 
esepcially Tony Bozzo. Bozzo 
picked off two Menlo passes, 
and helped out with numerous 
tackles. Back Robin Baggett 
also did a tough job on the Oak 
offense as his rugged play and 
one pass interception caused a 
two minute fight between the 
teams. 

Offensive and defensive line- 
men who played a good game 
were Jeff Mailliard, Bert Barden, 
Chip Campion and Manuel Go- 
mez on defense and Jessie Go- 
mez, Tim Schallich, Bruce Ol- 
sen and Tom Rowland on of- 
fense. 

The Panthers must now ready 
themselves for the season finale 
to be played at SHS stadium this 
Saturday night against Monterey 
Peninsula College. MPC crushed 
Ohlone last week, 64-19, and 
should be up emotionally and 
physically against their long 
time rivals. If Hartnell should 
lose, which is not likely to hap- 
pen, and Gavilan wins, then a 
league playoff will occur that 
will decide the league champ. 


INTERNATIONAL 


WEEK 
NOVEMBER 17-23 


eee 


Player of 


TONY BOZZO (left) and 
JEFF MAILLARD share the 
title of Player of the Week. 

Offense is the name of the 
game when Hartnell is one of 
the teams, yet a team cannot 
emerge a loser with an effective 
defense. Hartnell was minus the 
offense but they lacked little 
defense in last Friday’s win over 
Menlo. While a spirited band 
of Menlo Oaks held the Panth- 
ers in check offensively, an 
equally determined Panther de- 
fense shoutout the Oak offense. 

Leading the defensive charge 
were this week’s co-players of 
the week, Jeff Maillard and 
Tony Bozzo. 


the Week 


Salinas, Jeff prepped at West 
Covina, while Tony played his 
high school football at Alisal 
High. 

Maillard, a 61” 216-pounder, 
mans the left linebacker post on 
the Panther defensive “1”, His 
selection was due to numerous 
individual tackles. Bozzo was 
selected because he came up 
with a couple of clutch pass in- 
terceptions to stifle the Menlo 
attack. Tony Teresa, the 
Panthers’ backfield coach, 
termed their performances “out- 
standing.” 

Now that the defense has been 
honored along with the offense, 


Both rsidents of| there only remains the offensive 


i 


line to -be honored. If you can’t 
think of a likely candidate just 
ask Tim Schallich. 


